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ABSTRACT 

Organized in sex sections^ this report summarizes the 
t^rincipal findings of an investigation by the Connecticut State 
Advisory Committee to the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights into areas 
of employment and health in New Haven^ education and housing in 
Bridgeport^ and the anti-poverty and model cities programs of both 
cities. The investigation included public hearings at Bridgeport on 
October 5^ 1971 and in New Haven on October 6 and 7^ 1971^ at which 
time, state and local officials and representatives of the Puerto 
Rican community testified. In section One, "City Employment in New 
Haven" the Committee recommends that the city of New Haven should 
develop and officially adopt an affirmative action program. It is 
recommended in section Two, "Health Care of Puerto Ricans in New 
Haven" that the Governor appoint a committee to study the health 
problems of Puerto Ricans in the State of Connecticut. Section Three, 
"Education in Bridgeport" includes the recommendation that the 
Bridgeport Board of Education should initiate and analyze an accurate 
record of ethnic statistics on student dropouts. Other 
recommendations are specified in those and the remaining three 
sections of the report, focusing on "Housing in Bridgeport"^ 
Anti-poverty Agencies in Bridgeport and New Haven", and "Model Cities 
in New Haven and Bridgeport," respectively. (JM) 
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ATTRIBUTION 



The findings and recommendations contained 
in this report are those of the Connecticut 
State Advisory Committee to the U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights and, as such, 
are not attributable to the Commission. 

This report has been prepared by the 
State Advisory Committee for submission 
to the Commission, and will be considered 
by the Commission in formulating its recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress. 

Prior to the publication of a report, State 
Advisory Committees afford to all individuals 
or organizations that may be defamed, degraded, 
or incriminated by any material contained in the 
reoort an opportunity to respond in writing to 
such material. All responses received have been 
incorporated, addended, or otherwise reflected 
in the publication. 
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PREFACE 



The United States Commission on Civil Rights created by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, is an independent, bipartisan agency of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. By the terms of the Act, as amended, 
the Commission is charged with the following duties pertaining to denials 
of the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, sex, religion, 
or national origin: investigation of individual discriminatory denials 
of the right to vote; study of legal developments with respect to denials 
of the equal protection of the law; appraisal of the laws and policies 
of the United States with respect to denials of equal protection of the 
law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information respecting 
denials of equal protection of the law; and investigation of patterns or 
practices of fraud or discrimination in the conduct of Federal elections. 
The Commission is also required to submit reports to the President and 
the Congress at such times as the Commission, the Congress, or the 
President shall deem desirable. 

The State Advisory Committees 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights 
has been established in each of the 50 States and the District of Colmnbia 
pursuant to section 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as amended. 
The Committees are made up of responsible persons who serve without com- 
pensation. Their functions under their mandate from the Commission are 
to: advise the Commission of all relevant information concerning their 
respective States on matters within the jurisdiction of the Commission; 
advise the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the preparation of 
reports of the Commission to the President and the Congress; receive re- 
ports, suggestions, and recommendations from individuals, public and 
private organizations, and public officials upon matters pertinent to 
inquiries conducted by the State Committee; initiate and forward advice 
and recommendations to the Commission upon matters in which the Commission 
shall request the assistance of the State Committee; and attend, as ob- 
servers, any open hearing or conference which the Commission may hold 
within the State. 

Recommendations to the United States Commission on Civil Rights 

This report has been prepared for submission to the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights by the Connecticut State Advisory Committee. 
The conclusions and recommendations in this report are those of the 
Advisory Committee and are based upon the evaluation of information 
received at a public open meeting held in Bridgeport on October 5, and 
in New Haven on October 6 and 7, 1971, and on staff anJ Committee 
investigations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Puerto Ricans come from Puerto Rico to Connecticut, like 
other migrants, in search of better oppportunities. Many Puerto Ricans 
were recruited in the 1950' s as migrant farm workers for the tobacco 
fields in the State and stayed to make Connecticut their home. Today, 
Connecticut is the home of a fast growing Puerto Rican population 
estimated at 100,000. They are among Connecticut's most disadvantaged 
citizens. For the vast majority, opportunities consist mainly of low 
paying jobs in the cities. They suffer from poverty, unemployment, 
illness, and poor housing and their problems are often compounded by 
a language barrier. 

The Connecticut State Advisory Committee to the U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights decided to hold a public meeting to investigate the 
conditions of the Puerto Rican coinmunities in Bridgeport and New Haven. 

State and local officials and representatives of the Puerto Rican 
community testified at open meetings in Bridgeport on October 5, 1971, 
and in New Haven on October 6 and 7, 1971. The Connecticut State Advisory 
Committee reviewed areas of employment and health in New Haven, educa- 
tion and housing in Bridgeport, and the antipoverty and model cities pro- 
grams of both cities. This is a report of the principal findings of 
the investigation. 
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I- CITY EMPLOYMENT IF NEW HAVKN 

The 1970 census of the city of New Haven, Connecticut, counted 
a population of 137,707 of which 37,721, or 24. 4, percent were non- 
white. A census count by ethnic origin lists 6,542 persons of 
Spanish origin or descent.^ Of this number 3,406 are first or second 
generation Puerto Ricans." 

New Haven officially uses the statistics of its City Planning 
Commission which in 1971 estimated 5,000 Puerto Ricans, or approximately 
4.7 percent of the population of the city of New Haven. Junta, an 
Hispanic community organization which recently conducted a house to 
house survey of the status of employment, education, housing, and 
health in the Hispanic community estimates that 12,000 Spanish 
speaking persons, or 8.7 percent of the total population, live in 
the city of New Haven with an additional 6,000 in New Haven County. 

A report issued by the Puerto Rican Human Resources Foundation 
of New Haven in July 1970, affirms that the Spanish speaking community 
of New Haven is grossly unemployed, underemployed, and usually limited 
to low level, unskilled jobs with little hope for advancement. 
The report stated: 

Probably the most revealing and shocking statistic... 
[is] the apparent high rate of unemployment evident 
in a large number of Spanish households. 



II Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area statistics 



(SMSA) . 



2_/ The Spanish speaking community of New Haven refers to itself as 

Hispanic," a term which includes all persons of Spanish speaking 
descent. ° 
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Significantly. 30.1 percent of all heads of Spanish speaking 
households were unemployed. Of all adults, this figure rose to 43.1 
percent. Underemployment is acute in the Spanish speaking cononunity. 
The study reveals that 78.5 percent of employed Spanish Americans 
hold semiskilled and unskilled jobs. As a result, over 50 percent 
of Spanish families 1^ haC a family income of $5,327 or less, and 
the lowest 12 percent of the population sampled earned less than 
$3,197. This is substantially below the area's median family income. 

The number of Spanish speaking employees holding high level jobs 
is insignificant. The traditional explanation given by employers for 
their failure to hire Spanish speaking persons is that there are few, 
competent Spanish speaking persons with the required experience. 

training, and background. 

A 1970 report of the Commission on Equal Opportunities, an 
official agency of the city of New Haven, zeroed in on the barriers 
encountered by Puerto Ricans in their efforts to secure employment in 
city government in New Haven. According to the report the ethnic 
composition of employment within city government should reflect the 
ethnicity of the conununity. Using this as a yardstick, the estimated 
6.500 to 12.000 Spanish residents should hold approximately 5.6 to 8.7 
percent of all city jobs. Spanis. surnamed employees, however, hold 
114. or 2.17 percent, of the 5.229 government jobs. (See Table 1. P- 60.) 

3_/ According":;:;^^ 

containing five persons. 

. iq7n rensus the median family income (which includes 

4_/ According to the 1970 census the m ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

blacks, whites, and others) is $9.0Ji. wniie tne 
$6,776. 

9^ 2 9 



According to September 1971 employment statistics of the city 
of New Haven, nine departments with 46 full-time and one part-time 
employee had no mino-.ity group employees.^/ The mayor's office and 
the personnel department of the Civil Service Commission (key units 
that could ensure ir.inority hiring) employed no Spanish speaking persons. 

There „as inadequate employment of Spanish speaking persons in 
several other city departments-the Board of Education, the Health 
Department, the Welfare Department, and the Police Department. The 
Board of Education. for example, as ox October 1971 employed 2,265 
persons. 38 of whom were of Spanish speaking descent. Although 7.2 
percent of the school population „as Puerto Rican, there were only 
14 Puerto Rican teachers of the 1,260 teachers employed. 

Employment statistics of the city's Health Department gave 
evidence to support the position that New Haven's public agencies 
exclude Spanish speaking residents. The department employed 73 persons, 
with only three full-time and one part-time Puerto Rican employees. None 
of the five held a professional staff position. The omission of Spanish 
speaking professional personnel may result in poor communication between 
the person who needs medical assistance and the person „ho provides med- 
ical assistance. The result is a barrier to adequate health care for 
Puerto Ricans in New Haven. 

According to the personnel officer of the New Haven Police Department, 
minority employment had increased 40 percent in 2 years, but there were 
only five policemen of Spanish speaking descent on the police force of 539 
members. A study was conducted by the P olice Department to determine the best 

Tel ?:blt"r to-^P^es 60^^;"6a!""" 
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methods for recruiting minority police officers, and the department 
has gone into the Spanish speaking community to recruit candidates. 
However, a large percentage of otherwise qualified Puerto Ricans are 
excluded because an officer must be at least 5' 8" in height and must 
have graduated from high school. 

New Haven's Department of Welfare employed 20 social investigators, 
one of whom is a Puerto Rican. Most families of Puerto Rican workers 
in New Haven who are either unemployed or underemr loyed receive welfare 
payments. For these families, the welfare worker is the primary source 
of information about job opportunities and other services located out- 
side their restricted area of contact. A caseworker's inability to 
speak Spanish tends to deny Spanish speaking clients equal recess to 
the tools necessary to release them from the poverty cycle. 

No Spanish speaking person occupies a policy-making position in 
any city agency. Most are employed in the category of menial labor, 
x^hile others are skilled workers and others are in service positions. 
In short, of the 114 jobs which Spanish speaking persons held within 
city government, all were low-paying and devoid of policy-making 
responsibility. 

The report of the Commission on Equal Opportunity concludes that 
there are discriminatory elements within the city governmental system 
that perpetuate the inequities in the employment of minority group 
members. It cites the ineffectiveness of the civil service system in 
achieving equitable employment for minorities. 
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According to Section 202 of the City Charter of New Haven, the 
Civil Service Commission is the examining committee and determines 
rules and regulations relating to terms and conditions of employment 
with the city. It designs and conducts examinations and, on the 
basis of test scores, recommends candidates for positions within 
city government. Both the Commission and the personnel department 
maintain eligibility lists and personnel records and neither seems 
to be engaged in revision of the rules and regulations. The Civil 
Service Commission's restricted concept of its responsibility has 
contributed to the failure of New Haven to recruit and hire qunlified 
Spanish speaking residents. 

A Supreme Court decision in the Griggs v. Duke Power case stated 
that any test administered by any organization or body must meet test 
validation standards of the Equal Employr-.ent Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC). Under the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, all State 
and local civil service examinations are required by law to meet these 
test validation standards. The EEOC also has the respoiisibility and the 
power to force local Civil Service Commissions to comply with these 
required regulations. 

The civil service examinations in New Haven have not been evaluated 
to determine whether they meet the test validation standards. The 
director of civil service explained: 

We ha,^e a tough job just keeping our own ship 
in order, and that is conducting examinations. 
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The Civil Service Commission has never administered a test 

in Spanish, either orally or written. Vincent Dooley. Executive 

Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, explained: 

I don't off the top of my head, remember 
any Spanish speaking people applying... 
I would assume that if a Spanish person 
wished to be examined, we could accommodate 
him. 

Statistics on certified employees hired from New Haven's 
civil service examination lists reveal that out of 1,868 certified 
government employees, only 13, or .8 percent, are Spanish-surnamed. 

(See Table 3, p. ^"6.) 

Some city government positions, such as teachers, librarians, 
appointed department heads, elected officials, and unclassified employee 
do not fall under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission, 
and do not require a civil service examination. Also exempt from the 
civil service examinations are all other jobs classified as "temporary" 
positions. Hispanos held 21, or 1.2 percent.of the 1,741 full-time 
positions for which examinations are not required. In the temporary 
job category there were two Hispano employees, or 2.9 percent: of the 
69 positions. (See Table 4, p. 67.) 
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New Haven's Reply to the Report 

With the release of "Minority Employment in the City of New 
Haven" by the New Haven Commission on Equal Opportunities, Mayor 
Guida of Ni"»w Haven appointed a committee in March 1971, to study 
the report and to recommend appropriate action. Of the nine persons 
selected by the mayor to serve on the committee, one was of Spanish 
speaking descent. The appointment of a Spaiiish speaking person is 
a positive indication of New Haven's growing recognition of its 
Hispano community. 

The mayor's committee accepted the report's conclusions that 
the city of New Haven discriminates against minority group persons, 
and recommended that an outside agency be hired to develop an affirmative 
action plan. The committee hired the National Civil Service League 
of Washington, D. C. to write an affirmative action program for 
minority emplo3mient and to develop an effective recruitment and 
examination system for New Haven. At the time of the Committee's 
hearings, the National Civii Service League had issued no affirmative 
action plan. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Connecticut State Advisory Committee recommends: 

1. That .the city of New Haven should develop and officially 
adopt an affirmative action program. 

2. That an expressed goal of the affirmative action program 
be to hire more persons of Spanish speaking descent to municipal 
service at all levels , particularly to policy-making positions. 

3. That, in accordance with the principle established by the 
New Haven Commission on Equal Opportunities, minority group employment 
be significantly representative of the population ratio in the community- 
The two exceptions to this rule a^^e: 

a. where the percentage of Spanish speaking clientele 

of a service department (e.g., the Welfare Department), 
is greater than the percentage of Spanish speaking per- 
sons in the community, the number of Spanish speaking 
employees should be proportionate to the number of 
Spanish speaking clients, and 

b. where the nature of the department (for example, the 
mayor's office) is so important as to warrant the con- 
tinuous input and feedback from all sectors of New Haven, 
there should be in the agency at least one person from 

the Spanish speaking community in an administrative capacity. 
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4. That the mayor of New Haven establish an Office of Spanish 
Speaking Affairs whose principle task would be to make city government 
sensitive and responsive to the needs of the Hispano community. The 
director of this office should be directly responsible to the mayor 
and his job should be placed at a grade level commensurate with his 
responsibilities* 

5. That the civil service examinations be thoroughly reviewed 
to determine whether they are in compliance with the EEOC's test 
validation standards* 

6. That the Civil Service Commission employ Spanish speaking 
persons particularly in policy-making and public contact positions. 

7. That the Civil Service Commission consult with city govern- 
ment agencies and the Spanish speaking community to determine what 
examinations should be made available in Spanish. 
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II. HEALTH CARE OF PUERTO RICANS IN NEW HAVEN 



The language barrier between the Spanish speaking patient and 
English speaking medical personnel limits Puerto Ricans' access to 
the health services of the community. Although hospitals and other 
health centers are aware of this problem, they have been slow to adjust 
health care services and staff to meet the needs of Spanish speaking 
patients. The Puerto Rican resident in Connecticut uses the outpatient 
and emergency room facilities of the major hospitals in his community 
as his primary source of health care. The two major sources of health 
care for Puer^ J Ricans in New Haven are the Hill Health Center and 
the Yale-New Haven Hospital. 
The Hill Health Center 

The Hill Health Center has been relatively responsive to the 
health needs of the Puerto Rican community. Established in December 1968, 
the Center is an outpatient clinic which provides comprehensive family 
health care for residents of the Hill section of New Haven. The Center 
has an annual budget of $1 million. Approxi-- "tely 93 percent of the 
budget is obtained through Federal funding. A board of directors composed 
of 27 members, of whom four are Puerto Ricans, acts as the principal 
decision-making body of the Center. 

The health center is located in the Hill neighborhood, where 20 
percent of the Puerto Rican population lives. This has dramatically 
increased the use of health services by Puerto Ricans. Although Puerto 
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Ricans comprise 20 percent of the Hill neighborhood, they are 32 
percent of the health center's clientele. The statement of the Center's 
director that Puerto Ricans have used the center proportionately more 
than the other two groups, I.e. blacks and whites, is substantiated 
statistically. 

Another factor contributing to the increase of Puerto Rican 
patients is the presence of Puerto Ricans on the medical staff. Of 
81 staff members, 14 are Puerto Ricans. This includes a physician, 
a nurse, a social worker, an interpreter, and a director of community 
health workers. 

All clinic signs and health information are written in Spanish 
as well as English. Many Puerto Ricans come to the Center who have 
never before seen a dentist ; many need long overdue medical checkups. 
Yale-New Haven Hospital 

The Yale-New Haven Hospital, one of the largest hospitals serving 
the New Haven community, is an 800 bed facility, and its staff sees 
92,000 inpatients a year. More than 150,000 persons come for services 
to the hospital's outpatient clinic. 

For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1971, Yale-New Haven 
had an operating budget of $36.9 million, about 21 percent of which 
was Federal funding. Almost all Federal monies were received indirectly 
in the form of Medicare payments and as grant money from Yale University 
m payment for clinical services to students. In addition, Hill-Burton 
money -'^received by Yale-New Haven totaled $214,000, 23 percent of its 
capital budget. 

^ / The Hill-Burton Act, passed by Congress in 1946, authorizes matching 
Federal grants, ranging from one-third to two-thirds of the total cost of 
construction and equipment, to public and nonprofit private health facilities. 
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According to a report by the Puerto Rican Human Resources 
Commission of New Haven, 57.9 percent of all Spanish speaking adults 
in New Haven s;eek medical care at the Yale-New Haven Hospital. It was 
expected the hospital would be able to handle the special language 
problems of its Spanish speaking patJents. It has not. 
Employnient Statistics and Tr aining Programs of Yale-New Hav en Hospital 

The Yale-New Haven Hospital employs 2,700 full-time employees, 
and 24 are persons of Spanish speaking descent. (See Table 6, p. 69.) 
Six Spanish speaking persons hold professional jobs and five are inter- 
preters who service the hospital's wards and clinics. 

The sho-^tage of Spanish speaking personnel is critical within the 
medical staff of the hospital. There are 956 doctors and dentists, but 
no Spanish speaking dentists and only one Spanish speaking physician. 
(See Table 7, p. 70.^1 Similarly, there are no Spanish speaking nurses 
or medical social workers on the staff. 

Federal ReRulations Prohibiting Discrimination by Hospitals 

Discriminatory practices by recipients of Federal funds based on 
race, color, or national ori^^in are forbidden by Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Acc of 1964. There are two discriminatory practices forbidden 
under Title VI directly related to a health facility's employment 
practices. They are: (1) residents, interns, nurses, and medical 
technicians may not be denied training opportunities in the facility 
on account of their race, creed, color, or national origin; and (2) 
professional qualified persons may not be denied the privilege of 
practice in the facility on account of race, creed, color, or national 



origin. 
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Moreover, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, as amended, 
administered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, prohibits 
employment discrimination by public and most private health facilities 
employing more than 15 employees. These Federal regulations are 
designed to prohibit discrimination and to encourage hospitals to 
train and employ all persons without regard to race, creed, color, sex, 
or national origin. 
Evaluation 

Although the hospital is aware of inadequate representation of 
Spanish speaking medical professionals on its staff, the effort to 
recruit additional Spanish speaking professionals has been largely 
ieeble and disjointed. Although the administrators of the hospital 
have promised to implement an affirmative action program for the 
recruitment of minority medical personnel (to be operational in 1972), 
they have been unenthusiastic about expanding the hospital's range of 
recruitment sources. One simple alternative could be a medical exchange 
program with the University of Puerto Rico's Medical School or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Uico ' s Department of Health. Another possibility 
might be to give priority to recruiting and hiring interns, residents, 
and Anglo doctors wlio are fluent in Spanish. Moreover, Spanish speaking 
medical personnel could be recruited in training programs for nurses, 
medical technologists, den^al lab technicians, and nurses aides. 

Most of these programs are financed by the Federal Government. The 
Manpower Development and Training Program, created by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, contracts with employers such as 
hospitals for on-the-job training of unemployed and underemployed persons. 

20 
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x\nothcr source of Spanish speaking paraprofessionals is the 
New Careers Program, created by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
The program is designed to develop career opportunities for low-income, 
unemployed persons to improve conditions in the community. Monies for 
these and other federally related programs are substantial and are 
increasing. Spanish speaking enroUees for these programs can be 
found in the local high school. 

Until the local Puerto Rican community can produce a supply of 
doctors and other medical personnel to meet its needs, the Connecticut 
State committee believes that hospitals like Yale-New Haven should 
look to other sources such as the exchange and training programs for 
their Spanish speaking professional and paraprofessional medical staff. 
At present no Spanish speaking persons are enrolled in the Yale-New 
Haven training programs for practical nurses, medical technologists, 
and physical therapists. (See Table 8, p. 71.) 

Although the Yale-New Haven Hospital has been remiss in its 
recruitment and employment practices, it has made some effort to 
bridge the language gap that exists between its Spani.sh speaking 
patients and s medical staff. Two years ago, the Yale-New Haven 
Hospital initiated classes in Spanish to teach its employees the lan- 
guage and the culture of its Spanish speaking patients. The program 
is a success and an increasing number of employees attend the hospital' 
free classes. The Yale-New Haven Hospital also publishes pamphlets on 
health education in Spanish. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

The Connecticut State Committee recommends: 

1. That the Governor appoint a committee to study the health 
problems of Puerto Ricans in the State of Connecticut. The mandate 
of the committee should be: 

a. to survey available data on health conditions of the 
Puerto Rican and design programs with the active 
participation of Puerto Rican community leaders; 

b. to explore sources for funding programs to train 
Puerto Rican medical paraprofessionals; 

c. to work closely with the Connecticut State Legislature, 
the Department of Employment Security, professional 
licensing agencies, professional organizations such as 
the American Medical Association (AMA) , and centers of 
higher education to encourage the licensing of more 
Spanish speaking health professionals in Connecticut. 

2. That the State of Connecticut and hospitals in New Haven 
explore the possibility of developing an exchange program wi;:h the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for doctors, nurses, and other professional 
medical staff. 

3. That Yale-New Haven Hospital employ an adequate number of 
trained Spanish speaking interpreters. 

4. That the Yale-New Haven Hospital and the Hill Health Center 
develop and expand health programs to educate the Puerto Rican community 
in basic preventive nealth care. 

22 
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5. That the Yale-New Haven Hospital and other public hospitals 
provide additional staff and funding for community health clinics to 
sxpand their range of services. 

6. That the Yale-New Haven Hospital actively recruit Puerto Rican 
students from local high schools for their various medical training programs. 
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III. EDUCATION IN BRIDGEPORT 

Introduction 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, the largest city in Fairfield County, has 
•a population of 156,000 persons and is the center of industry and employ- 
ment for the surrounding area. In 1960 the Spanish speaking population 
of Brid^dport was 6,190. Between 1960 and 1970 at least 14,000 Puerto 
Ricans moved to Bridgeport and its surrounding environs. The influx of 
other Spanish speaking nationalities during this period added another 
5,000. Most of them settled in Bridgeport. Today, estimates of the 
population of persons of Spanish speaking descent in Bridgeport range 
from 14,103 (1970 Census estimate) to 25,000 (Bridgeport Urban Coalition 
Office) . 

Because of the rapid migration of Spanish speaking persons to 
Connecticut, the number of Spanish speaking children in the Bridgeport 
schools has increased dramatically during the last decade. 

This large-scale shift in the ethnic composition of Bridgeport's 
student population called for new educational approaches to resolve the 
problem of the Spanish speaking students. The Bridgeport Board of 
Education failed to commit tax dollars to measures which could contribute 
to the improvement of education for Spanish speaking students. Superin- 
tendent Howard Rosenstein's request, for example, for $100,000 to hire 
12 Puerto Rican teachers from Puerto Rico was denied. Despite the 
efforts of Mr. Rosenstein, Bridgeport's new Superintendent of Schools, 
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change in the school system has been slow. Today the situation of 
the Puerto Rican child in Bridgeport's schools needs a critical 
appraisal. 

According to Mr. Rosenstein, there were 18,757 pupils enrolled in 
the 1971-72 school year in Bridgeport elementary schools, of whom 
3,996, or 22 percent, were Puerto Rican. In public high schools the 
enrollment was 6,214 of whom 844, or 13 percent, were Puerto Rican. 

It is difficult to determine the exact number of Puerto Ricans who 
drop out of school because the Bridgeport School Board does not keep 
ethnic statistics on its dropouts. School statistics reveal, however, 
that only 104 Puerto Rican students were graduated from Bridgeport's 
high schools in 1971. (See Table 9, p. 72.) Even taking inuo account 
the high mobility of Puerto Rican families, the number of Puerto Rican 
graduates from a total enrollment of 844 Puerto Rican students should 
be significantly greater than the 104 who were graduated. Community 
sources confirm that Puerto Rican students are dropping out of school 
in large numbers. The fact that no records document the problem is 
cause for conciirn to Puerto Rican families. 

Mr. Rosenstein emphasized the need for Spanioh speaking guidance 
counselors to assist Puerto Rican students to stay in school during 
the junior high and high school years. The Bridgeport School System 
employs 23 fulltime counselors, none of whom is Puerto Rican. (See 

Table 10, p. 72.) 

Several Puerto Rican students educated in Bridgeport public schools 
alleged that there were teachers who neither liked nor understood Puerto 
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Rican students. One student said: 

I feel that the teachers don't care about 
the students... A Spanish speaking student 
comes into the room. Immediately that 
person is considered dumb without even 
being given a chance. 

All Puerto Rican students who testified thought that the Bridgeport 
public schools did not have many special programs for Spanish speaking 
children, particularly at the high school level. The lack of programs, 
they said, combined with the attitudes of teachers led many students to 
drop out of school. 
Title VII and Bilingual Education 

Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
authorizes the Office of Education in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) to fund bilingual education programs operated 
by local school districts. In 1971 Bridgeport received an $85,000 grant 
of Title VII funds to sponsor 10 bilingual kindergarten classes. These 
classes had an enrollment of 250 pupils, of x<fhom 50 percent spoke Spanish. 

HEW defines bilingual education as the use of two languages, English 
and a "mother tongue," in a well-organized program which incorporates 
part or all of the curriculum, and includes the history and culture 
associated with the native language. This type of program is designed 
for children who speak limited English, who come from homes where the 
dominant language is not English, ar who are from low- income families. 
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Children participating in the program should develop competence in 

English, become proficient in their dominant language, and profit from 

II 

an increased educational opportunity. 

To be effective it is recommended that all bilingual programs for 
Spanish speaking children have an even distribution of Spanish and English 
speaking children. All children receive the major part of their instruc- 
tion ia the language with whic]: they are most familiar. The dominant 
language of non-English speaking students is taught as a first language, 
and English is taught a3 a second language. Students should eventually 
receive approximately 50 percent of their instruction in English and the 
remaining 50 percent in the companion language. All students are taught 
the history, the cultural heritage, and the value systems of those who 
speak both languages. 

Title I ProRrams for the Spanish Speaking Child 

The Bridgeport School Board in 1971 received $1,476,293 in Title I 
funds from HEW to operate programs for educationally and financially 
disadvantaged students. Approximately $79,235 was allocated to fund 
eight bilingual education programs in schools with the heaviest concen- 
tration of Spanish speaking pupils. These eight programs served 550 
pupils, 90 percent of whom were Spanish surnamed. Another $190,874 of 
Tide I funds was used for English as a Second Language, commonly known 
as ESL, which emphasizes English language skills without the cultural 
overtones. Spoken Engiisn is taught in ESL classes in much the same 
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way as foreign languages are taught to English speaking pupils. The 
class is generally given for a limited number of hours per veek, usually 
one 45-ininute period each day. Approximately 1,000 Spanish speaking 
students attended ESL classes in Bridgeport. 
Criticisms of Bilingual Education in Bridgeport 

Despite the evidence that a bilingual education is an excellent 

8 / 

solution to the special learning problems of the Spanish speaking child," 
Bridgeport has allocated only 5 percent of its Title I budget for its 
bilingual education classes, while using 13 percent of its total Ti :le 
I funds to support ESL classes. 

In Bridgeport, some form of a bilingual education is available to 
only a select 20 percent of elementary pupils of Spanish descert. 
Bilingual educational programs are funded as pilot projects under Title 
VII and can be refunded for a maximum of 5 years. Title VII fu:.ds, 
therefore, are not permanent and local school districts are expected 
eventually to assume financial responsibility for the program. The 
receipt of Title VII monies does not prohibit the us 3 of local funds 
for additional bilingual education programs. 

It is premature to evalua^e the success of the Title VII program 
in Bridgeport. Any bilingual program's success will depend on local 
financial support. To date, the Bridgeport Board of Education has 
made no move to expand the existing bilingual education program or to 



^/ Gardner, A. B., "Teaching the Bilingual Child: Research Development 
and Policy." Modern Language Journal . Mar. 1965, pp. 165-175. Modiano, N, 
'Nationa" or Mother Language in Beginning Reading: A Comparative Study" 
Research in the Teachi ng of English . Vol. II, No. 1, April 1968, pp. 32-43. 
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develop new bilingual edur \tion approaches with an allocation of city 
^•mds. It has not made a commitment to assume the financial responsi- 
bility for ttie ' 'nnation of the program after Federal funding 
expires. Before change can take piw. trie ^ity must reallocate its 
Federal funds equitably and commit its tax dollar© " fl.:''nce and staff 
the program. Not until Bridgeport recognizes the need for a dj.z* -"^^J^^l 
education for its Spanish speaking students and begins to financially 
support it, will its students receive the benefits of an equal education. 
Spanish Speaking Teachers 

As the demand for persons to work in a bilingual education program 
has increased, the supply of certified native Spanish speakers has been 
exhausted in the United States. Puerto Rican college graduates have been 
directed to more lucrative jnployment. According co Mr. Rosenstein: 

There are no unemployed Puerto Rican teachers 
who live in Bridgeport. We have hired all 
Puerto Rican teachers who made themselves 
available . 

The Bridgeport Board of Education employs 1,180 teachers: 10 are 
Puerto Rican. To meet the demand for more native Spanish speaking 
•teachers, Bridgeport went to Puerto Rico to recruit teachers and guidance 
counselors. The trip was successful and 117 Puerto Rican teachers ex- 
pressed a desire to teach in Bridgeport. Superintendent Rosenstein 
requested $100,000 from the Board of Education to hire them. The proposal 
met with opposition from non-Spanish speaking members of the Bridgeport 
community who opposed the concept of bilingual education and the use of 
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9/ An additional seven teachers are native Spanish speakers from Latin 
America. (See Table 10, p. 72.) 
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city funds to further its development. The proposal finally was 
defeated. Subsequently, severe cuts in the education budget prevented 
the hiring of additional Puerto Rican staff. 

The education of the Puerto Rican child in Bridgeport is damaged 
by the absence of Spanish speaking instructors. The certification 
standards and requirements set by the State Department of Education are 
stumbling blocks to hiring teachers from university systems outside of 
the mainland. Teachers from Puerto Rican universities often lack the 
required number of credits in certain subject areas, or do not have the 
practice teaching experience to meet State requirements. Bridgeport has 
^fcr'n unable to persuade the State Department of Education to relax its 
requi ^*^i?nts in view of the limited resources for fully certified Puerto 
Rican teachfc>'s^ 

The requirement ^hat a teacher must have 3 years teaching experience 
to serve as a guidance cevzu-elor has eliminated the hiring of 
guidance counselors from Puerto jk.Jco. Since most Puerto Rican teachers 
in the schools have only recently arrived in Bridgeport, they are not 
eligible for certification as a counselor. In the meantime, Bridgeport, 
with no Puerto Rican guidance counselors and a 22 percent Puerto Rican 
enrollment in the elementairy schools, is sorely in need of more flexible 
State certification guidelines. 

An alternate method for securing Spanish speaking teachers has never 
been amply explored by the Bridgeport Board of Education. There are 31 
Spanish speaking teacher^ s aides involved in the education of Puerto Rican 
children who could be a prime source for the city^s Spanish speaking 
teaching staff. (See Table 10, p. 72.) 
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Bridgeport did make an application to the Career Opportunities 
Program of the Office of Education for a grant to finance college courses 
for teacher's aides leading to a bachelor's degree and certification as a 
teacher. The request was not funded, and Bridgeport dropped the project 
and did not attempt to initiate a project of its own, on a smaller scale. 
Federal Emergency Employment Act 

New jobs under the Federal Emergency Employment Act offered hope to 
a dismal employment picture. The Bridgeport Board of Education received 
approximately $370,000 from which 40 new teachers' aide positions were 
created; Spanish speaking persons received 15 to 25 percent of these posi- 
tions. Of the 45 new jobs for teachers, however, four went to Spanish 
speaking persons. When questioned about the number of Spanish speaking 
teachers hired through FEEA funds, Superintendent Rosenstein replied: 

The Federal Government gives us a lot of money... 
and they give us such tight guidelines to work by 
...so we are caught on guidelines and we have no 
choice. 

Although Federal guidelines governing the use of FEEA funds are lengthy 
and cumbersome, an attempt should have been made to solicit more qualified 
persons of Spanish speaking descent. 
Community Involvement 

In Bridgeport educational policy is set by nine members of the Board 
of Education. Eight whites and one black comprise the Board. There are 
no Puerto Rican members. Because Board nembers are elected citywide, the 
Spanish speaking community finds it difficult to create a strong voting 
block to elect a Puerto Rican. Excluded from the Board of Education, the 
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Puerto Rican community does not have the input to gear new programs and 
policies to the needs of Spanish speaking children. The situation is 
better in individual school districts. Title VII requires parental and 
conununity involvement in planning and implementing bilingual education 
prog rams. 

Ramon Corra, Title VII Director of Bridgeport , has organized Parent 
Advisory Councils in each school that receives Title VII monies. Council 
members work with teachers in classroom instruction. They also accompany 
teachers on field trips and help design new directions for the bilingual 
program. 

The Bridgeport School System has made an effort to recruit Puerto 
Ricans as members of the city^s Title I program. Notices were distributed 
in English and Spanish and formal home visits and phone calls were made. 
Of 32 members of the Title I Advisory Council, six are Puerto Rican. 

In view of the relatively small ranount of Title I funds currently 
used to meet the language needs of Spanish speaking children, the Puerto 
Rican community will need to increase its representation on the Title I 
Advisory Council to insure that a more equitable proportion of the funds 
is allocated to programs for Spanish speaking children. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Connecticut State Committee recommends that: 

!• The Bridgeport Board of Education should initiate an accurate 
record of ethnic statistics on student dropouts and analyze the reasons 
why they drop out of school, 

2. Programs designed to retain students in school should be imple- 
mented immediately at the junior and senior high school levels, 

3. Bridgeport should guarantee non-English speaking children the right 
to learn by using the language of their birth. Special programs like the 
work-study program and vocational education classes, should be made avail- 
able on a bilingual basis. 

4. The Bridgeport Board of Education should commit a larger percent- 
age of city tax funds to support a bilingual education. 

5. Bridgeport should use its Title I funds to develop and implement 
bilingual education programs in those schools with the largest concentra- 
tion of Spanish speaking students. 

6. The Title I funds used to support English as a Second Language 
should gradually be transferred to create new bilingual education programs. 

7. Bridgeport should continue to recruit Spanish speaking teachers 
in the mainland and in Puerto Rico. 

8. The local school districts should waive residency requirements 
so that provisional certification can be given to all Puerto Rican and 
other Spanish speaking teachers who have credits that are equivalent to 
a college degree. 
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9. The Connecticut State Department of Education should waive the 
requirement of previous teaching experience on the mainland for other- 
wise qualified Puerto Rican counselors. 

10. Pending the employment of a sufficient number of bilingual 
teachers, the school districts should recruit and train bilingual Puerto 
Rican paraprofessionals for teacher aide positions, and Bridgeport should 
reapply for a Federal gran: from the Career Opportunity Program of the U. S. 
Office of Education to enable teachers' aides to attend college and become 
certified teachers. 

11. Local school districts should institute an ongoing training course 
for teachers and administrators who work with Puerto Ricans and other 
Spanish speaking children to sensitize them to Puerto Rican culture and 
family life. 

12. The State Department of Education and local schools should make 
all school forms and informational material available to parents in 
Spanish, as well as in English. 
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IV, HOUSING IN BRIDGEPORT 

In the last decade the policy of '^demolish first-build later" has 
limited the supply of low- income housing in Bridgeport, and urban renewal 
projects have severely depleted housing which has been replaced by 
industrial areas . 

Bridgeport has 60,000 housing units, of which 8,631 are low-income. 
A 1970 report on housing in Bridgeport issued by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development indicated that 5,000 new units of low- income housing 
would be needed in che next 2 years. The Charles Stokes Report submitted 
to the City of Bridgeport in 1969 by a task force on housing dealt with 
the economics of housing in the city (with long range projections for 
housing demands). The task force estimated that 7,860 units of low-income 
housing were needed immediately in Bridgeport and that 19,060 units should 
be constructed in the ensuing 10 years. 

Although housing is a problem for all low- income residents, it is 
magnified within the Spanish speaking community. The influx of Puerto 
Ricans and other persons of Spanish speaking descent into Bridgeport has 
filled an already surfeited low-income housing market. Many neighborhoods 
where Puerto Ricans originally settled have been demolished by city urban 
renewal projects and the families relocaced in the city's substandard 
areas where a great many live in poverty today. 

Puerto Ricans are forced to pay high rents for dilapidated housing 
in Bridgeport. Large apartments with three to six bedrooms are scarce 
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and expensive, and the Puerto Rican tradition of extended family 
living often forces families to take older, often substandard 
housing. Another factor relegating Puerto Ricans to the slums is 
their strong linguistic and cultural ties. Spanish speaking friends, 
relatives, and Spanish newspapers provide a comfortable cushion from 
the world outside the "barrio." This limited access to the English 
speaking world, however, often prevents the Puerto Rican community 
from learning of suitable housing elsewhere. 
The Bridgeport Department of Housing (BHD) 

The agency with responsibility for meeting the housing needs 
of the Bridgeport community is the Bridgeport Department of Housing, 
a recently established umbrella agency. The BHD, created in August 
1971 to coordinate all city housing activities, includes all housing 
agencies with the exception of the Redevelopment Agency. The Depart- 
ment of Housing consists of a Development Division, Planning Division, 
Fiscal Division, and Operations Division. The Developmert Division 
has two sections — the Housing Site Development Agency and the Bridgeport 
Housing Authority. The Operations Division has three sections — the 
Code Enforcement Agency, the Building Department, and the Central 
Relocation Service. The creation of the Bridgeport Department of 
Housing was a long overdue effort to strengthen weak and inefficient 
housing agencies through centralized management. It is too early to 
evaluate the BHD's ability to coordinate its various agencies. 



10/ The Puerto Rican extended family includes not only parents and 
children, but grandparents, cousins, nephews, godparents, 
"compadres," and other relatives. 
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Since most housing problems in Bridgeport are a continuation of 
conditions that evolved prior to the 1971 reorganization, the Connecticut 
State Advisory Committee decided to review the effectiveness of each 
housing agency to determine the housing problems faced 1?y the Puerto 
Rican community in Bridgeport. 
The Housing Site Development Agency 

In 1967 the Connecticut State Legislature passed Law #522 which pro- 
vided funds for municipalities to establish a housing site development 
agency to purchase land and spin it off for low to moderate income housing 
to a nonprofit sponsor or to the local housing authority. 

In April 1968 the Bridgeport Housing Site Development Agency received 
a survey and planning grant of $46,000 which was used for a city housing 
plan. The plan submitted to the State Department of Community Affairs 
(OCA) shc-.:ed 12 different housing sites in Bridgeport and the number of 
units which could be constructed on each site. Each site was reviewed 
individually and considered for funding by DCA. Between 1968 and 1971, 
only three sites in Bridgeport were funded because state budget cutbacks 
occurred at the same time project sites were being reviewed and selected. 

In 1971 Governor Meskill announced a $200 million deficit in the 
budget of the State of Connecticut. The Governor's solution was an in- 
crease in the sales tax and sizable cutbacks in budgets of State agencies. 

The Housing Site Development Agency, which operates on a yearly budget 
of $70,000 ($49,000 are State funds), has been hampered by severe reductions 
in State funding. 
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The Connecticut Department of Community Affairs which funds programs 
of the Housing Site Development Agency, as well as day care, pollution 
control, ecology, and human resources programs, was cut from $35 million 
to $20 million. The number of employees at the department was reduced 
from 320 to 140. 

Housing sites that were funded were cleared and made available for 
low and moderate income housing construction. The Housing Site Develop- 
ment Agency was the prime force in generating interest among unions, church 
groups, and community groups in Bridgeport to become nonprofit sponsors 
for low and moderate income housing. 

About 10 local groups incorporated as nonprofit sponsors in 1968 and 
the Housing Site Development Agency selected the Inter-Faith Housing 
Development Corporation and the East Bridgeport .Trade Civic Association 
(EBTCA)-Hall to build the first low-to-moderate-income housing. The Inter- 
Faith Housing Development Corporation has built Union Village and Seaview 
Gardens, fxmded by the^Departoient of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
as 221(d)3 projects." EBTCA-Hall, Inc. built Cedar Park which was funded 
by HUD under Section 236 of the National Housing Act. 



JV The 1961 Housing Act created the Section 221(d)3 program which sought 
to provide new housing opportunities for low-and-moderate-income families 
by encouraging partnerships between government and private industry. 
Mortgage insurance and permanent financing at below-market interest rates 
are the government's contribution. 

12^/ Section 236 of the National Housing Act was introduced by the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 to provide assistance to rental and 
cooperative housing programs for low-and-moderate- income families. Assist- 
ance is in the form of Federal payments to the project mortgage for the pur- 
pose of reducing the rental or cooperative costs of the occupants by paying 
a part of the interest charges on a market-rate project mortgage, insured 
by FHA. 

o as 
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In addition to other criteria, sponsors were selected on the 
basis of their credibility in the communities where the housing sites 
were located. The two sponsors selected had been contributors to the 
development of the communities in which the housing sites were located. 
Bridgeport Housing Authority 

The Bridgeport Housing Authority, which operates and maintains 
all public housing units in the city, has 2,856 dwelling units. Approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the total number of units of public housing available 
are occupied by Puerto Ricans. (See Tables 11 and 12, pp. 73-74.) 

Bridgeport has a Puerto Rican population of approximately 25,000, 
most of whom are poor and eligible for low-income housing. Hindered 
by the lack of public housing units large enough to house them, or by 
tenant admission policies, the Puerto Rican has been denied equal 
access to public housing which was designed to aid all poor Americans. 

Over 60 percent of all Puerto Ricans in public housing live in 
Father Panik Village or Phineas T. Bamum apartments. An analysis of 
Puerto Rican distribution among the various projects reveals a dense 
concentration of Puerto Rican families in older projects deemed less 
desirable because of their dilapidated condition and high crime rate. 

A major complaint of the community has been against the exclusion 
of Puerto Rican residents from public housing for the elderly, particu- 
larly from Harborview Towers, a 232 unit high rise building. Bridgeport 
has four projects totaling 480 dwelling units for elderly citizens and only 
two Puerto Rican families live in these units. A review of the list of 
applicants for public housing for the elderly showed only six Puerto Ricans 
on the waiting list. (See Table 13, p. 75.) 
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The Bridgeport Housing Authority has shown little 
initiative in promoting an increase in Puerto Rican applicants. 

When Harbor View Towers was completed about 5 years ago, notice of 
its opening was placed only in the Bridgeport Telegram , the local news- 
paper. Neither the Spanish media nor Spanish speaking community groups 
were notified of the availability of new housing for elderly citizens 
or how to apply for an application. Consequently, few Puerto Ricans 
applied and only two Puerto Ricans live in Harborview Towers. 
The Housing; Code Enforcement Office 

The Housing Code Enforcement Office has jurisdiction to inspect all 
dwellings, rooming units, and premises located in Bridgeport, to enforce 
the housing code that establishes the minimum health and safety standards 
of all dwellings offered for rent, to set the responsibilities of owners 
and occupants, and to establish penalties for violation of the housing 
code. 

A survey of dwellings in Bridgeport in the early 1960's to determine 
which areas would be designated for code enforcement divided the city into 
13 areas. Major Puerto Rican communities are located in Area #3 in the 
East Side, and Area #9 in Southwest Bridgeport. An inspection was made 
of Area #3 but no inspection of Area #9 has ever been conducted. The 
Housing Code Office, therefore, has no information about housing conditions 
in onp. of the two largest Puerto Rican neighborhoods in Bridgeport. 

The Housing Code Enforcement Office apparently does not maintain 
accurate records of its activities and findings. The office does not know 
when all dwellings in Bridgeport were last inspected. There is no informa- 
tion available, furthermore, on the number o?. dwellings that do noc meet 
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minimum health and safety standards or how many have been condemned and 
ordered rehabilitated. Records are not maintained on ethnicity or color, 
so it is difficult to determine how many of the 3,712 complaints received 
between April 1967 and .xovember 1971 cane from Puerto Ricans. It is also 
impossible to detemine whether Puerto Rican complaints, if received, were 
ever acted upon. 

The Bridgeport Redevelopment Agency and Urban Renewal 

The Bridgeport Redevelopment Agency is governed by a five-member board 
of directors appointed by the mayor with the approval of the City Council 
for staggered terms of 5 years. There are no Puerto Rican members on the 
board. 

The Agency has responsibility for acquiring land for urban renewal 
projects and managing any properties until they are demolished. It must re- 
locate families and businesses in renewal areas, clear the site, and make 
the necessary public improvements --sewage, water, telephone, gas, and 
electricity. Because government money is designed to work as a catalyst 
to encourage private development, the financial success of urban renewal 
projects is measured by the degree of their support by private enterprise. 

For the last decade, urban renewal has proved to be a disruptive 
element to all poverty residents, including the Puerto Rican community 
in Bridgeport. From 1960 to 1965, an estimated 2,344 housing units were 
withdrawn from uhe housing market because of either conversion or demoli- 
tion. Three urban renewal projects in Bridgeport alone demolished 2,512 
units--l,436 in the State Street Renewal Project, 271 in the West Side #1 
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and #2 Project. According to community sources, all three areas had 
substantial numbers of Puerto Rican residents. No low-to-moderate-income 
housing was constructed to replace the demolished units. Instead, the 
land was used for shopping areas and industrial parks. Displaced resi- 
dents were relocated to housing which frequently was substandard. The 
Puerto Rican community still refers to urban renewal as "human removal." 

William Warner, Director or Urban Renewal, told the Puerto Rican 
community, "It is not our policy this year to dispi additional families." 
Under the revised urban renewal plan, he said, the checkerboard style of 
renewal will be followed. Housing will be built on small areas of vacant 
land foL families who will be displaced by new construction. This plan, 
theoretically, will avoid the wholesale displacement of families. 

The Bridgeport Redevelopment Agency is engaged in two urban renewal 
projects under the Neighborhood Development Program of HUD. The plan 
for 1971 called for construction of 80 units of 236 cooperatively owned 
low-to-moderate-income housing in the model cities area and 176 units in 
Congress Plaza of 236 housing, both high-rise apartments and townhouses. 
The second year of the project calls for 108 units of 236 cooperatively 
owned townhouses in -he Model Cities area and 176 units of 236 housing 
in Congress Plaza, date, no housing has been constructed on urban 
renewal sites. 
New Trends 

Historically, Puerto Ricans in Bridgeport have not been equitably 
represented either as occupants in public housing or as employees within 
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the housing administration. The August 1971 reorganization of housing 
agencies in Bridgeport under the centralized Department of Housing was 
a first step toward coordination of an unwieldly and inefficient housing 
system. Since its creation, the Bridgeport Department of Housing has 
made several positive moves to encourage an increase in Puerto Rican 
participation. 

Under the Emergency Employment Act of 1971, the Bridgeport Department 
of Housing applied and received approval for 25 additional special police 
to be assigned to P. T. Barnum Apartments, Marina Village Apartments, and 
Charles F. Greene Homes. It also received approval for 12 additional 
tenant relations advisors to implement the tenant relations program in 
all the public housing projects. In addition, on September 29, 1971, the 
authority applied for six typists-clerks and ten janitors. Of the 50 new 
jobs allocated, 37 have been filled to date. Ten of the 25 special police 
jobs went CO Puerto Ricans as did five of the tenant relations advisors 
positions. (See Tables 14 and 15, p. 76.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Connecticut State Conunittee recommends that: 

1. The Bridgeport Department of Housing and the Redevelopment Agency 
should take steps to insure that the Puerto Rican community is adequately 
represented on all policy-making and advisory boards and committees, and 
as employees of constituent agencies. 

2. The Bridgeport Department of Housing and the Redevelopment Agency 
should develop and implement an affirmative action plan for hiring and up- 
grading Puerto Ricans to all job levels within constituent agencies. 

3. The Code Enforcement Agency should conduct an inspection of Area 
#9, reinspect Area #3, and take vigorous action to correct all violations 
which are discovered, 

4. The Housing Authority should adopt a program designed to acquaint 
Puerto Rican senior citizens, and their families, with its housing for the 
elderly program, and establish a priority system which would insure fair 
representation of Puerto Rican and other minorities in new and existing 
units. 

5. The Housing Authority should initiate a program designed to 
facilitate the distribution of Puerto Rican families throughout existing 
projects. 

6. The Housing Authority, as well as other housing agencies, should 
seek to include more large apartments in future housing developnients. 

7. The Bridgeport Department of Housing and the Redevelopment Agency 
should distribute to all tenants and prospective tenants all materials in 
Spanish as well as in English. 
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V. ANTTPOVERTY AGENCIES IN BRIDGEPORT AND NEW HAVEN 

"Thirty percent of our heads of households are unemployed. And 
this does not even include youths who have dropped out of school and 
just stay on the streets. We have no jobs because employers tell us 
that we are ill-trained, inexperienced, and uneducated, and therefore 
do not qualify for their positions. But those programs /antipoverty 
programs? designed to help us, to train us, cannot help us because 
they have no Hispanos on their staff. So, this is the vicious circle. 
This is why 7,000 of our approximately 10,000 Hispano citizens are 
impoverished. " 

This statement of one witness during the Connecticut State Advisory 
Committee's open meeting is typical of opinions expressed by other 
Puerto Rican witnesses about local antipoverty agencies. 
Action for Bridgeport Community Deve lopment (ABCD) 

The war on poverty in Bridgeport has been waged by Action for Bridge- 
port Community Development (ABCD). Established in 1964, ABCD is governed 
by a policy-making board of directors comprised of 45 members. As of 
October 1971, there were 14 vacancies on the board. In accordance with 
Office of Economic Opportunity guidelines , 15 members are representatives 
of the piblic sector, 15 are appointed by local community organizations, 
and 15 are neighborhood representatives elected from target areas. 

Of the five Puerto Rican members of the board, one is a representa- 
tive from the public sector, two are from community organizations, and 
two are neighborhood representatives. 
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Bridgeport's antipoverty agency with a yearly budget of approxi- 
mately $4 million operates programs in areas of manpower development 
education, and housing. ABCD received $3,376,032 from Federal sources 
and $926,256 of its budget came from State funds. (See Table 16, p. 77.) 
Community Involvement 

^3/ 

Puerto Ricans held 91 out of 325 jobs at ABCD. Of the 91, there 
were 18 who received monthly salaries of $600 and above, and one position, 
the deputy director for Spanish Affairs, was a policy-making job. (See 
Table 17, pp. 78-79.) 

The lack of sufficient Spanish speaking staff in antipoverty pro- 
grams hinders Puerto Rican involvement. The Puerto Rican's language 
difference often excludes him from programs conducted in English. However, 
this problem could be bridged with Spanish speaking staff. Such staff 
members not only can recruit in the Hispanic neighborhoods, but also can 
insure that Spanish speaking participants in programs benefit from available 
services. It is a fact, based on statistical information on Spanish 
speaking persons in ABCD programs, that when the number of ethnic 
staff increases in any program, so does its ethnic participation. 



jL3_/ Sources in Puerto Rican communities put the number of year-round full- 
time Puerto Rican employees closer to 40. According to members of the 
Puerto Rican community, the official ABCD figure of 91 Puerto Ricans 
is distorted because it includes a large number of summer personnel. 
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Project Extend, an after-school remedial-cultural education pro- 
gram operating in six neighborhood schools, had two Hispanic staff 
members. This project, with an operating budget of $52,957, had an 
enrollment of 15 percent Spanish speaking students* Another education 
project, in the Youth Services Center, provides educational counseling^, 
tutoring, vocational, and college admission guidance. Unfortunately, 
there were no Spanish speaking employees in the $74,863 program. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the program, with 1 percent Hispanic 
enrollment, has made little impact in the Spanish speaking com^Tiunity, 
although it could be crucial in helping to prevent dropouts and encourag- 
ing students to plan for higher education. 

The low percentage of Hispanic enrollment may indicate the n^aed 
for a restructuring of the program to attract more Puerto Rican children. 
ABCD, in accordance with OEO regulations, determines program content, 
hires teaching staff, and selects program participants. Cx>nsidering the 
large number of Puerto Rican children living in Bridgeport, there could 
be a sizable increase in their participation in ABCD activities if 
programs were better publicized and made more relevant to Puerto Rican 
concerns. 

The under-representation of Spanish speaking residents in programs, 
unfortunately, knows no age boundaries. The Senior Citizen Program, 
funded with $25,314, provides educational classes, field trips, and 
other activities. Enrollees in the program include 156 blacks, 65 whites, 
and no Spanish. 
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The Concentrated Employment Program 

The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP), funded through the U. S. 
Department of Labor, is an attitudinal and motivational training program 
for inner-city residents with emphasis in three basic areas: Youth Adult 
Opportunities, Operation Mainstream, and New Careers. 

According to a report of the Spanish American Development Agency 

(a local economic development organization) published in September 1971; 

Working estimates of minority group data revealed 
that 21.1 percent of the minority work force in 
the Bridgeport area are unemployed. Unemployment 
for the Spanish speaking, however, reaches 30 to 
40 percent. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why CEP, the city's principal job 
training program, was a chief target of community criticism during the 
open meeting. Although CEP has an English as a Second Language Program, 
several community spokesmen alleged that many Spanish speaking persons 
who have applied for job training programs at CEP have been denied admis- 
sion because of insufficient English. According to a witness from the 
community; 

Before I can get anybody in the CEP Program he has 
to know a certain amount of English before he can 
get in there. When I refer people, there, they say, 
'No, you can't be enrolled because you don't know 
enough English.' I, myself, had screened them prior 
to sending them there, and I know the English that is 
required for them to get into the program. And yet, 
they are denied entrance. 

Unfortunately, the Committee did not hear additional testimony that tended 

to contradict or confirm this statement. 

Frustrated by the inability of many Puerto Ricans to get into job 

training programs, the Hispanic community ^rioved to set up its own programs. 

At the end of the 1971 fiscal year, ABCD agreed to fund a Spanish speaking 
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job training program for $62,400 if in a 5-day period the program's 
directors would find office space, hire teacher , and deveop a suitable 
training program. Despite its initial difficulties, the Hispanic community 
was successful and a Mini-CEP program, specifically geared for Spanish 
speaking needs, was created in June 1971. 
Mini -CEP 

The design of Mini-CEP was based on the premise that an effective 
program for the Spanish speaking must provide preskill training involving 
extensive support, counseling, and individual development. Intense 
concentration of job-related English was supplied through more than 
100 hours of ESL instruction all job training was given in Spanish. 

Considering the high rate of unemployment in Bridgeport, the limited 

budget, and the newness of the program, Mini-CEP's placement record is good. 

The Committee was told that 83 percent of the 59 trainees were placed in 

14/ 

jobs or went into another training program. The remaining 17 percent 
withdrew from the program before its complotion. After 26 weeks Mini-CEP's 
contract expired and the program was discontinued. ABCD has not supplied 
the funds necessary for the program to continue. 
New Haven: Community Progress^ Incorporated 

Although the Spanish speaking community of New Haven constitutes 
between 4.7 percent (Census) and 8.7 percent (Junta estimates) of the 
city's population, it represents 23 percent of all poverty level residents 
of New Haven. Thirty percent of all Hispanic heads of households are 
unemployed. Over 77 percent of New Haven's Spanish speaking adults did 
not graduate from high school. 

J-V The consulting agency that compiled these placement statistics for 
Mini-CEP did not specify whether or not its definition of "placement** 
was the same as CEP's definition, e.g. retention foJ^ 60 days* 
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The responsibility for designing programs which will educate and 
inform Spanish speaking residents and release them from their poverty 
existence rests, in part, with Community Progress, Incorporated (CPI) , 
New Haven's antipoverty agency. The board of directors consists of 21 
members, two of whom are Puerto Rican. 

CPI directly administers and/or delegates approximately 55 programs 
with a total budget of $5, 017,386. Of these programs, approximately 
30 human resource development and day care programs are delegated to 
independent neighborhood sponsors. (See Table 18, pp. 80-82.) 
Community Involvement 

Puerto Ricans are not well represented in either CPI programs or 

staff positions. The New Haven antipoverty agency has never selected 

an Hispano to serve on its executive or administrative staff. According 

to CPI's Director, Milton Brown: 

There hasn't been any need for a change in our 
administrative set up for the past three or 
four years. In other words, our staff presently 
involved in administrative positions have been 
with the agency, myself, since 1962, and other 
division directors since 1964 and 1965, 

CPI's failure to adjust its staffing patterns to include New Haven's 

new and growing Spanish speakijig population can be seen in its employment 

statistics. There is general agreement among Hispanic leaders that since 

approximately 23 percent of all poverty-level residents living in New Haven 

are persons of Spanish speaking descent, a corresponding percentage of total 

staff positions should be occupied by ethnic Spanish speaking persons. 
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The current number of employees working with CPI is 116. Of this total, 
16 are Puerto Rican. This is an under-representation. Over 80 percent 
of these jobs are in the low paying, nonprofessional category and no 
Puerto Rican holds a policy-making position within the agency. (See 
Table 19, p. 82.) 

One effect of inadequate Hispanic staffing is the failure of programs 

to address Hispanic concerns or to appeal to the Spanish speaking community 

According to one community spokesman: 

There has been a lack of comprehension of the unique 
problems of the Spanish community. CPI does not yet 
understand that what works for the blacks does not 
necessarily work for the Hispanos, and that a pro- 
gram that is supposed to work for both blacks and 
Hispanos under the same staff may not work at all. 

An illustration of the situation can be seen in CPl's Day Care 
Program. Nine federally funded day care centers have a combined enroll- 
ment of 325 children. Only five of these children are Spanish speaking. 
Hispanic mothers told the Connecticut State Advisory Committee that they 
were afraid to leave their children with people who were unable to under- 
stand their children's language and culture. None of the day care centers 
employs a Spanish speaking worker. 

With a significant proportion of New Haven's Hispanic residents living 
ill poverty, day care centers staffed with competent Spanish speaking worker 
could be necessary to their economic survival. A day care center would 
provide mothers with the option of working or participating in job train- 
ing programs. A woman's income, as a primary source of income 
or as a supplement, could be crucial to raising a family out of poverty. 
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Puerto Rican teenagers in New Haven testified that they feel excluded 

from activities of various teen ct era in their neighborhoods. According 

to a Puerto Rican teenage girl: 

Right now we get an attitude like.. *We don't want you 
Spies,' And they don't include us. The Puerto Ricans 
go there and you just feel like you're not wanted. 

There are no Hispanic employees in the teen centers working to bridge 
this gap. Because they have no other place to go, Puerto Rican teenagers 
are forced into the streets where they face a boring, directionless 
existence on the fringe of crime and drug addiction. 

The few programs that Spanish speaking persons attend have not been 
as successful as they might be. An outstanding example is the Adult Basic 
Education Program funded and staffed by CPI. 

The majority of Spanish speaking residents in New Haven have a low 
level of formal education: 77 percent did not graduate from high school 
and 75 percent of these cannot speak, read, or write English. In 1971 
the program had an excellent Hispanic turnout with 75 percent Spanish 
speaking students attending Adult Basic Education classes. None of the 
instructors, however, was Hispanic. The community expressed its belief 
that the absence of Spanish speaking instructors created a cultural and 
language handicap which inhibited the learning process. 

According to two CPI placement workers who reviewed the Adult 

3asic Education Program: 

We have s^en the results of these programs /Adult Basic 
Education/ and find that they are not fulfilling the needs 
of our Spanish residents to enable them to obtain adequate 
jobs in the future.,.. Those who are in charge of instruc- 
tion do not have sufficient knowledge of the various 
problems of the groups to help them solve their many complex 
problems. 
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Although CPI has been extremely lax in actively recruiting Spanish 
speaking staff and Hispanic participation for its programs, the picture 
is not entirely bleak. Two neighborhood corporations have been responsive 
to the needs of the Spanish speaking residents in New Haven: The Hill 
Neighborhood Corporation and the Junta for Progressive Action. About 45 
percent of all Puerto Ricans in New Haven live in the area served by the 
Hill Neighborhood Corporation. This section of New Haven, known as "The 
Hill," is one of the poorest and most densely populated areas in the city. 

The Hill Neighborhood Corporation is headed by an elected board of 
directors, consisting of 25 members. Each of the four areas in the Hill 
community elects one black, one white, and one Spanish speaking represent- 
ative. In addition to these 12 elected members, another 12 are appointed 
by community organizations. This innovative system has produced a highly 
equitable distribution: seven Puerto Rican, eight white, and seven black 
board members; two slots are vacant. 

Puerto Ricans are also reasonably well represented on the staff of 
the Hill Neighborhood Corporation. Of a total of 17 administrative staff 
positions, Puerto Ricans hold four. An additional six Spanish speaking 
pei.sons work with a Spanish Cultural Association, two more in Spanish 
History and Cultural Enrichment Program, another three in Bilingual Pro- 
grams. The presence of Spanish speaking staff members has significantly 
increased Puerto Rican participation in programs sponsored by the Hill 
Neighborhood Corporation. 
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Noteworthy among the Hill Corporation's programs with substantial 
Puerto Rican participation is the Hill Health Center. (For a fuller 
description cT the Center's activities in the Puerto Rican community, 
refer to Health , Chapter II, page 10) 

Another agency funded by CPI which has greatly benefited the Hispanic 
community is the Junta for Progressive Action, Incorporated. Junta is 
a bilingual, citywide corporation charged with planning and coordinating 
services to Spanish speaking residents and organizations throughout the 
city. 

One program administered by Junta the Spanish Development Program, 
with a budget of $16,117, seeks employment and services for Spanish 
speaking residents in social service programs, in citywide agencies, and 
in private business and industry. The program also provides outreach 
counseling. 

Junta, unfortunately, has been hampered by a total budget of $41,000 
with which it must run not only its own program, but provide assistance 
to the other seven neighborhood corporations. It is the only neighbor- 
hood corporation which does this. Despite these handicaps, in its short 
year of operation Junta has gained the respect and confidence of the 
Hispanic community, and a sizable increase in budget would permit it to 
expand its services to the Spanish speaking community. 
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RECOMMENDATION 



The Connecticut State Committee recommends: 

1. Thc,t the Office of Economic Opportunity monitor the activities 
of ABCD and C^l to insure that funds are dispersed equitably, so that 
all intended recipient groups re a fair share of the benefits of 
the service. 

2. That ABCD and CPI adopt affirmative action plan for recruit- 
ing Spanish speaking s^ aff based i t'u principle that racial and ethnic 
str.ff representation be determined by the percentage of poverty level 
residents in the community; and that they: 

a. review their various programs in operation to determine if 
the Spap'-'sh speaking community has staff and program 
participation proportional to its population; 

b. establish a training and leadership program to insure that 
the Spanish speaking community makes better use of the 
benefits offered by existing antipovecty programs, and to 
encourage greater ^ ^co Rican participation; 

c. insure that their boards and committees are representatives 
of all ethnic groups in tlie community; 

d. hire a suificient number of Spanish speaking staff members 
r r day care centers located in areas populated by Spanish 
speaking residents. 

3. That ABCD immediately hire additional opanish speakir g job training 
instructors for the Concentrated Employment Program, 
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4. That ABCD seek financial support for Mini-CEP so that the 
program can be revived. 

5, That Hispanic instructors immediately be employed by CPI's 
Adult Basic Education Program. 
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VI. MODEL CITIES IN NEW HAVEN AND BRIDGEPORT 



The Model Cities Program is designed to concentrate, public and 
private resources in a comprehensive 5-year attack on social, economic, 
and physical problems of slums and blighted neighborhoods • Authorized 
by Title I of the Demonstration Cities and Metrof ':an Development Act 
of 1966, its purpose is to upgrade the total environment of such neigh- 
borhoods and improve the living conditions of residents. 

Bridgeport and New Haven have Model Cities Programs which encompass 
neighborhoods with significant Spanish speaking populations. Puerto 
Ricans, however, do not participate fully in the Model Cities Program. 
Because they have no effective voice in the operation of Model Cities, 
the Puerto Rican community is not receiving its equal share of available 
services and benefits. 

Model Cities - New Haven 
The Model Cities Area and Administration 

The "Hill** neighborhood, designated as New Haven's Model Cities 
target area, is located southwest of the Central Business District. It 
is approximately 7 percent of the city's land area, and contains about 
15 percent of the population. There are approximately 20,750 residents 
of whom 14 percent are Spanish speaking, 46 percent are black and 40 
percent are white. About 45 percent of all Puerto Ricans and 25 pr.L'Coiit 
of the blacks in the City of New Haven live in the Hill Model Neighborhood. 

The total yearly budget for the Model Cities Program is $1,838,000. 

CSee Table 20, p. 83// 



An analysis of the power structure operating in Model Cities 
Pr->grams reveals that important programmatic and financial decisions 
rest almost solely with the mayor. 

Althc igh all program budgets must be approved by the Corporation, 
under current HUD guidelines all money for Model Cities programs comes 
directly into the office of the mayor who acts as chief executor of the 
funds. The mayor, through the city council, also has the final authority 
to approve or disapprove a program. In the final analysis, it is "City 
Hall" which decides if a project will be funded and how much money will 
be allocated to it. 

Much of the community testimony at the Connecticut State Committee 
open meeting focused on the failure of the Model Cities Program to recruit 
Spanish speaking staff as a major reason for lack of Puerto Rican partici- 
pation in programs. 

A otate Committee member queried one witness: 

All three persons who spoke this morning have made 
complaints that there are not enough Spanish speak- 
ing people on the st:aff of Model Cities... Why is 
it that these programs do not reach and serve the 
Spanish community? 

Witness : 

Well, because of lack of staff, adequate staff to 
reach the Spanish c£mmunity. Yc»u have to communicate 
in Spanish. They /the program^/ cannot service the 
people if the people can*t understand them. They 
will not take advantage of a program they do not 
feel comfortable in. 
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As of January 1972, Model Cities employed 188 persons, 37 of whom 
were Puerto Rican. (See Table 21, p. 84.) Although this is a fair 
percentage, only one served as director of a piogram and none occupied 
a policy-making position. In addition, of the 31 staff members who work 
in the director's office, a key unit in the formulation of agency policy, 
only two are Puerto Rican, 

As a result, Puerto Rican participation in Model Cities programs 
has been poor. To illustrate. Taking Care of Business (TCB) , an economic 
development program, encountered great difficulty in getting Hispanic 
businessr^^n to fill out a particular questionnaire on minority business 
enterprise. Hispanic input was particularly important in this instance 
because 25 percent of all small retail stores in New Haven are owned by 
Spanish speaking businessmen, many of whom do not speak or read English. 
The vast majority of these stores are of the "mom & pop" variety with 
small profit margins. 

One explanation of the poor response is that the questionnaire was 
written in English and no Spanish speaking field workers were sent into 
the community to interpret it for Spanish speaking store owners. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps had no Spanish speaking staff members 
to recruit participants in the Hispanic neighbourhood. As a result, out 
of 1,400 summer job openings, only 60 positions were filled by Spanish 
speaking individuals. 

The Senior Center which provides recreation for the area's elderly 
citizens had no Hispanic staff workers. As a result, no elderly Spanish 
speaking residents attended the center. ^ 
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As one community spokesman put it: "Those programs which do not 
have Hispano staff cannot anticipate much feedback or assistance from 
the Hispano community." 
The Hill Voice 

The Model Cities newspaper, The Hill Voice , is the principle medium 
of communication between administrators and staff and the people whom they 
serve. Major community complaint was voiced against this newspaper's 
policy. 

According to community sources, important notices, such as election 
announcements, rarely appear in Spanish; neither does news of community 
affairs and activities, nor notices of meetings of special task forces. 

Some articles are translated into Spanish, but coverage of important 
notices is sketchy at best. 
A New Trend 

Because they feel that administrators and program directors are 
denying them equal access to available benefits, an increasing number 
of Hispanos are beginning to demand separate programs. A Spanish Cultural 
and History Program has been created and the pressure from the Hispano 
community is to continue this trend. Model Cities and antipoverty agencies 
were established to help correct inequities in the existing system. It 
is unfortunate that the majority of Spanish speaking citizens are still 
shouting for their chance to share equally. 
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Model Cities - Bridgeport 
The Model Cities Area and Administration 

! The Model Cities area in Bridgeport is an isolated peninsula bounded 
on the north by the tracks of the New Haven railroad, on the south by 
Long Island Sound, on the east by Yellow Hill River, and on the west by 
the Pequonnock River. 

The area is the most densely populated section of Bridgeport: 
approximately 8 percent of the population lives on 2 percent of the land. 
According to the executive director of the Bridgeport Model Cities Pro- 
gram, a majority, or 53 percent of the Model Cities area residents, are 
Spanish speaking, 40 percent are black, and 7 percenc are white. 

Puerto Ricans have been radically affected by Modex Cities redevelop- 
ment programs. Though Puerto Ricans have become businessmen and now own 
75 percent of the busines in the Model Cities area, the buildings, both 
residential and commercial, demolished by the redevelopment program have 
been predominantly owned by Spanish speaking people (65 percent). 

This densely populated residential area has one of the highest crime 
rates in Bridgeport. The average family income in the Model Cities area 
is substantially below that of the average family in other sections of the 
city. More than one fourth of the families receiving public assistance in 
Bridgeport reside in this area; 50 percent of the population is under 17 
years of age. This area is one of the most severely disadvantaged sections 
in the Greater Bridgeport Metropolitan Area. 

The Model Cities area is divided into '^blocks." Once a y(>ar elections 
are held and two representa .ives from each block are elected to the Citizens 
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Planning Council, which technically has the authority to approve or 
disapprove the funding of Model Cities programs. The Council also has 
1^^ appointed representatives from select community organizations in the 
area. Of the 36 members 12 are Puerto Rican all of whom were elected as 
block representatives. 

The Citizens Planning Council, unfortunately, is a relatively power- 
less organization. All final approval on design and funding of programs 
actually rests with the city council and the mayor. Conflict between the 
mayor and the citizens council has occurred on several occasions. For 
example, a dispute between the Citizens Planning Council and the mayor 
involved discontinuance of tha Legal Aid Program. The Council maintained 
that the Legal Aid Program was an effective advocate of residents ot the 
Model Cities Area, but the mayor prevailed and the Legal Aid Program was 
discontinued. 

Legal Aid Program attorneys had won favorable decisions for residents 
of the Model Cities area in cases involving landlord and tenant, police 
brutality, welfare, and other issues of concern to the Spanish speaking 
community. One case involved a rent strike organized by the Young Lords, 
a Puerto Rican community action group. Legal Aid defended the Young Lords 
and the rent strike participants and won the case. 

Community sources alleged: 

Because these decisions were affecting the interests of 
the system the mayor decided to take away the funds from 
Legal Aid. 

Another major conflict between Puerto Rican Model Cities residents 
and "City Hall" arose over the appointment of the director of the Model 



Cities Program. The Model Cities Program in Bridgeport had long been 
plagued by a succession of directors whose tenure lasted from 6 months 
to a year. Although the Puerto Rican community constitutes a majority 
of Model Cities residents, there has never been a Puerto Rican director 
of the Model Cities Program. 

When one director left, the Puerto Rican community strongly 
recotmiended that a Puerto Rican director be chosen to replace him. The 
mayor, however, chose a non-Puerto Rican. 

Puerto Ricans are not well represented either as staff members or 
as program participants in Bridgeport Model Cities. Model Cities employees 
total 191 persons of whom one-third, or 62, are Puerto Rican. Of these, 
the vast majority hold nonprofessional jobs. No Puerto Rican occupies a 
policy-making position within the agency. (See Table 22, pp. 85-87.) 

By and large, Hispanic residents participate in programs which have 
Spanish speaking staff members. Most Puerto Rican staff members of Model 
Cities are clustered in the education programs: Language Skills Center, 
Higher Education Opportunity Program, and the Adult Learning Center. As 
a result, between 50 to 90 percent of students enrolled in these education 
programs are Spanish speaking. Puerto Rican participation is poor, however 
in programs with insufficient Spanish speaking staff. The Senior Center, 
for example, employs only one Puerto Rican nonprofessional, and although 
it is located near a Spanish speaking area, the program has only 6 percent 
Puerto Rican enrollment. 
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The absence of Spanish speaking staff members who work closely 

with the Spanish speaking conununity and who occupy key policy-making 

positions within the agency isolates the Model Cities administration 

from the very people whom they are supposed to serve. As a result, the 

Model Cities administration often promotes programs of little use to its 

Spanish speaking residents. 

Conununity testimony protested the use of Model Cities funds to 

15 / 

support services which city agencies are charged to provide. Model Cities 

was designed to be a temporary vehicle through which new approaches to old 

problems in the area of health, housing, education, and employment could 

be developed. Instead of funding new and creative programs, community 

sources alleged that substantial Model Cities funds have been used for 

services which should be provided by city agencies. As one community 

worker explained: 

We put $75,000 into solid waste for another garbage 
truck to come to pick up the garbage when the city was 
supposed to have it anyway. It*s a x^7aste of money^ 

In August 1971, the Bridgeport Urban Coalition wrote a letter to 
HUD^s Washington Office requesting that all Model Cities programs be sus- 
pended un*-' a full investigation was made into the alleged exclusion of 
Puerto Ro. " and other Spanish speaking residents from staff and programs. 
The request was forwarded to Joseph Verra, the Assistant Regional Admin- 
istrator of HUD in Boston, who sent a review team to investigate. Unfor- 
tunately, the investigators spoke only to the director of ♦-.he program and 
not to the complainants. At the request of the Urban Coalition, the review 

G4 



r:rnn Model Cities budget, see Table 23, p. 87.) 
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team returned to interview members of the Puerto Rican conununity who 

had signed the original letter. As of this publication, no action 

has been taken on the request. Concurrently, all Puerto Rican members 

of the Model Cities Planning Council resigned in protest against what 

they perceived as discriminatory policies and practices toward Bridgeport's 

Spanish speaking conununity. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Connecticut State Advisory Committee recommends: 

1. That the Model Cities administration actively 
recruit and employ representative numbers of 
Spanish speaking employees, especially in policy- 
making positions, based on the percentage of Puerto 
Rican residency in Model Cities neighborhoods. 
2* That The Hill Voice , New Haven's -Model Cities news- 
paper, set a goal to eventually print all articles 
both in English and Spanish. 

3. That a Legal Aid Program be funded. 

4. That HUD issue its findings on the complaint of 
discrimination issued by Bridgeport's Spanish 
speaking community. 
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TABLE 6 

Employees of Yale-New Haven Hospital-^ 



TOTAI. EMPLOYEES 


TOTAL PUERTO RICAN 


EMPLOYEES 


2700 


24 






POSITIONS lELD BY PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYEES 




(December 30, 1971) 




NUMER OF EWLOYEES 


POS IT ION 


DEPARTMENT 


5 


Conmmnify Relations Worker 


Ambulatory Services 


1 


Dietitian 


Dietetics 


1 


Dietary Aide 


Dietetics 


1 


Social Worker 


Social Services 


1 


Social Worker Assistant 


Social Services 


3 


Licensed Practical Nurses 


Nursing 


2 


Secretaries 


Nursing 


1 


Secretary 


Accounting 


1 


Secretary-Stenographer 


Engineering 


1 


Nurse Aide 


Nursing 


1 


Clinic Aide 


Ambulatory Services 


1 


Carpenter Apprentice 


Engineering 


1 


Hospital Serviceman 


Building Services 


X 


Lead Serviceman A 


Building Services 


1 


Transportation Orderly 


Radiology 


1 


Inhalation Theraphy Technician 


Inhalation Therapy 


1 


TAC Aide 


Transportation, Aid 


24 




and Communication 




Services 



*Statistics in Tables 6 through 8 obtained from Yale Nev; Haven Hospital 
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rABLE 7 



Spanish speaking Professionals at Yalc-Ncw Haven Hospital 



ox Air 1 i. i-» 


TOTAL 
(ALL) 




AMERICAN 
liNDIAN 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 

SUKNAJIED 

AMHRICAN 


r M 1 1> J V . JL M I . 












Full ^t'.fr Mi'"hf»r«^ 


604 


6 




8 


1 




118 


4 








Others 


176 


2 






«, 


DKNTJSTS 












Staff rt-nbr-rs 


28 


1 








Others 


30 


2 








TOTAL 


956 


15 




8 


1 



70 



77 



TABLE g 



Spani.oli speaking Trainjcb at Yalo-NVw Haven Hospital 



TIv\] N j m'J cat r.GOkil.S 


TOTAL 
(All) 




AMI KTC'\M 
JKOfAK 








59 


2 


- 


1 


1 


Rch^icl .Ills 


206 


2 


- 


10 


3 


StudinL Hiu\sc\'> GlsliS of U 


53 


0 


- 


- 


- 


Proctical hur^cs in Tr«'j Lniiiy, 


45 


2 


- 


- 


- 


Hodical Tc'Chnolo[;ists 


14 


- 


- 


1 


- 


Tl ic r a p 1. n f r> (IM ly s i c a 1 ) 


8 


- 








Social. Wo)'kcx-<^ 


10 










Other'- 


35 


1 




2 




TOTAL 


43U 


7 




14 


4 



Inhalation T]inrapii.l:s , Dietetic Intei'is, Plwrnijcy Rosidonts 



ERIC 
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TABLE 9 



College Bound Puerto Rican High School Graduates 

YEAR NIIMK KR OF PUERTO RICAN GRADUAT ES NUMBER GOING TO COLLEGE 



1968-69 



70 out of 1,085 high school graduates 2A 



1969- 70 94 out of 1,029 

1970- 71 104 out of 941 



23 
46 



TABLE 10 

Employment of Puerto Ricans by the Bridgeport Board of Education* 

TOTAL PUERTO RICAN 

Assistant Superintendent 6 0 

Supervisors 43 1 

Principals 58 0 

Teachers 1180 17* * 

Guidance Counselors 23 0 

Aides 215 31 

Clerical 96 2 — 

1621 51 

* Statistics in Tables 9 and 10 from Bridgeport Board of Education. 
*--Seven of these are ethnic Spanish speaking persons from Latin America. 
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ERLC 



T A B L E 13 



Number of pei.<5ons on waiting list to enter all public housing facilities 
in Bridgeport, 



Total Families Family Units Elderly Units Total 

White 19 679 698 

Black 99 28 127 

Puerto Rican 97^' 6 103 

Totals 215 713 928 



*0f the 97 Puerto Rican applicants, 88 will accept assignment ONLY to Marina 
Village or Charles F. Greene Homes. 
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TABLE 14 

Employment of Puerto Ricans by the Bridgeport Department of Housing- 



Total Puerto Ricar 
Housing Site Development Agency 8 0 
Code Enforcement Agency J 0 

Bridgeport Housing Authority 193 32 

204 32 



TABLE 15 



Nev positions created by the Bridgeport Department of Hot.ding from 
Federal Emergency Employment Act Funds 



Total Puerto Rican Black Whit e 

Special Police 25 10 15 0 

Tenant Relations 12 5 7 0 



As of 10/5/72, 10 janit;r and 3 typist positions had not oeen filled. 
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TABLE 16 

Source and Amount of Funding Received by Action For Bridgeport 
Community Development from Federal and State Agencies (1970-71 
Budget) --^ 

Federal 

Office of Economi:: Opportunity $ 819,500 

Department of Labor 

Concentrated Employment Program 1, 500,000 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 771,150 

Department ot Housing and Urban Development 97,312 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 188,070 

Total 3, 376,032 

State 

Department of Community Affairs 887,456 

Planning Committee on Criminal Administration 38,800 

Total 926,256 

Grand Total $4, 302,288 



"Statistics in Tables 16 and 17 from Action for Bridgeport Community 
Development. 
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TABLE 17 



Puerto Rican Employment by Action 
Development (ABCD) 



TOTAL 
325 



Puerto Ricans are employed in the 

Job Title 

Health Aide 
Secretary 
Deputy Director 
Counselor 
Job Developer 

Special Asst. to the CEP. Director 
Counselor 

Accounting Officer 
Deputy Director/Personnel 
Custodian 
Two Drivers 

Basic Education Instructor 

ESL Instructor 

Clerk Typist 

Coach I 

Coach I 

Coach I 

Coach I 

New Careers Staff Assistant 
Secretary/Nev Careers 
Job Developer 

Instructor/Coordinator CEP-Model Ci 
Receptionist 

4 Teachers, Summer Head Start 

12 Teachers Aides 

3 Social Worker Aides 

1 Secretary 

Secretary 

Bookkeeper I 

Secretary 

Coordinator 

Assistant Coordinator 

Assistant Coordinator 

Assistant Coordinator 

Secretary 

Secretary 



for Bridgeport Community 



PUERTO RICAN 
91 

following jobs. 

Monthly Salary 



$417.00 




400.00 




836.00 




400.00 




432.00 




883.00 




480.00 




708.00 




1000.00 




400.00 




620.00 


each 


608.00 




500.00 




400.00 




524.00 




524.00 




524.00 




525.00 




616.00 




420.00 




600.00 




708.00 




400.00 




565.00 


each 


325.00 


each 


325.00 


each 


434.00 




450.00 




564,00 




470.00 




700.00 




450.00 




625.00 




641.00 




375.00 




373.00 
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TABLE 17 (Continued) 



Job Title 


Monthly Salary 


Assistant Coordinator 


543.00 


Personnel Director 


916.00 


Assistant Coordinator 


592.00 


2 Field Workers 


466.00 


Counselor 


567.00 


Instructor Aide 


500.00 


Coach I 


524.00 


Bookkeeper 


550.00 


Custodian 


370.00 


Payroll Clerk 


430.00 


Counselor 


577.00 


Operations Director 


637.00 


Instructor/ Coordinator 


708.00 


Secretary 


455.00 


Clerk-Typist 


416.00 


Supervisor Counselor 


628.00 


2 Counselors 


563.00 each 


Counselor 


655.00 


Foreman 


516.00 


Foreman 


516.00 


Educational Counselor 


433.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Foreman 


516.00 


Secretary 


516.00 


Assistant Bookkeeper 


516. Ou 


Counselor 


655.00 


Foreman 


390.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Yii bupervisor 


5i6 . OU 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


Staff Aide 


321.00 


YTY Supervisor 


516.00 
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TABLE 18 



COMMUNITY PROGRliSS, INCORPORATED 



Annual Budget 
by 

Funding Source and Program 
F,Y, 72 



Office of Hconomic Opportunity 

PROGRAM 

Administration 
Planning 

Neighborhood Corporations ht 
Junta 

Community Organization (Central 

Office) 
Manpower Intake 
MaJipaver Pre- Vocational 
Owiaht I.opion Center 
Credit Union 
Youth Development 
Training ^ Technical Assistance 
Alcoholism 



AMOUOT 

$444,950 
124,982 

412,700 

52,095 
270,563 
230,557 
36.710 
21,052 
37,643 
15,000 
30, 000 
$1,676,252 



PARTICIPANTS 



6,000 
600 
600 

2,000 
195 

70 



pepartment of labor 

On-the-job Training 

New Careers 

NYC-Out of School 

NYC-In School 

NYC- In School-SujTimer 1971 

Work Incentive Program 



$ 93,343 
127,000 
228,400 
193,700 
58i;930 
9,450 
$1,233,823 



150 
59 
60 
260 
800 
15 



Health, Education and Welfare 

Head Start-Part Day 
Head Start-Full Day 
Public Service Careers 



$390,915 
87,068 
37,812 

$515,795 



Action 



Foster Grandp rents 



$183,537 



87 



90 



^Statistics in Tables 18 and 19 obtained from Community Progress, Incorporated, 

80 



TABLE lb (Continued) 



PROGRANf 



AMOUNT 



PARTICIPANTS 



State Dcpgrtment of Community Affairs 

Neighboihood Corporations 

(2 months) 
College Work Study 
Dixwell Creative Arts 
Fai: Haven Parents' Ministry 
NCrtfhallville Central Services 
West Rock Teen Center 
Farnam Courts Teen Lounge 
Operation POINT Teen Lounge 
Spanish Development (JUNTA) 
Project Comprehension 
Hill Teen Center 
4-H Youth 
Physical Fitness 
OIC 

Hill St. John's Day Camp 

Young Mothers 

NARCO 

Dwieht Community Health Center 
West Rock Guidance Center 
Work Experience 
New Careers 
CAP Versatile 
Head Start 

Legal Assistance Association 

1/2 non-Federal 
Legal Assirtance Association 

Civil Expansion 
Legal Assist.ince Association 

Criminal Defense 
Dwight Child Day Care Center 
Dixwell Day Care Center 
Hill-Dwight Day Care Center 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day Care 
Th3 Neighborhood Nursery 
Newhallville Child Day Care Center 
Operation Child Care, Inc. 
Fair Haven Parents Ministr) Day 

Care Center 
West Hills Day Care Center 



$32,984 
25,397 
70,668 
32,839 
68,557 
45, 496 
6,167 
13,152 
16,117 
24,276 
50,580 
19,308 
22,948 

103,659 
13,814 
16,030 
9,052 
21,317 
6,516 
52,430 
5,875 

151,042 
10,893 

51,703 

34,355 

59,804 
37, 500 
61,500 
57, 000 
38,000 
36, 000 
69,500 
73, 000 

37,000 
33,500 



200 
450 
1,110 
1,000 

75 
400 

90 
700 
200 

80 
600 
200 
175 
500 
975 
150 

40 

39 



$1,407,979 



GRAjvu TOTAL 



$5,017,386 



88 



ERIC 
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TABLE 19 

Puerto Rican Employment by Community Progress, Incorporated* 

TOTAL PUERTO RICAN 

116 16 

Puerto Ricans are employed in the following jobs: 

Annual Sala 

Secretary $4,410 

Vocational Counselor #2 7,000 

OJT Coordinator 7,350 

Secretary #1 UAIO 

Work Crew Forelady 5,892 

Part-time Test $2.50/hr 

OJT Coordinator 7,000 

Work Crew Forem<in 6,946 

Vocational Counselor #2 7,S50 

Remedial Education Teacher 7,000 

Program Aide #1 6,000 

Neighborhood Worker #2 5,250 

Neighborhood Worker #1 6,000 

Work Crew Forelady 5,250 

Executive Secretary #2 4,500 

NYC Counselor #1 8,000 



«2 89 



TABLE 20 

Budget of the New Haven Model Cities Program* 



Total 



Education 


$446,000 


Health 


157,000 


Social Services 


97,000 


Recreation - Culture 


52,000 


Crime-Delinquency 


150,000 


Manpower Job Development 


120.000 


Economic 6i Business Development 


200,000 


Housing 


150,000 


Citizen Participation 


173,000 


Evaluation & Information 


108,000 


Sub total 


$1,653,000 


Program Administration 


185,000 


Grand Total 


$1,838,000 



*S tat is tics in Tables 20 and 21 obtained from New Haven Model Cities 
Program. 



90 

83 



4 
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TABLE 21 



Employnient of Puerto Ricans by the Model Cities Program of New Haven- 



Division 



Total Employees 



Administration City 
Demonstration Agency 

Hill Neighborhood Corp. 

Economic Development 

Education 

Administrative Office 

Office of Community Development 

Afro-Anerican Culture & History 
Program 

Spanish Culture & History Prog. 
Health 

Crime-Delinquency 
Recreation/Cultuie 
Model Neighborhood Library 
Teen Center 



29 

14 

10 

16 
3 
8 

1 

2 
69 
20 
5 
9 
2 



Puerto Rican Employees 

2 
5 
2 
0 
1 
2 

0 
2 
17 

3 

0 
3 
0 



188 



37 



84 



91 



TABLE 22 



Positions 


Held by Puerto Ricans in the Bridgeport Model Cities 


Program 


PROJECT 


POSITION 


PRO. N-PRO. 




SALARY 


Special Police 


Special Police Officers 


6 


@ 


$ 720 a month 


Police Conmunity 
Relations 


Comirunity Service Worker 


1 


@ 


282 a month 


Youth Service 
Bureau 


Youth Worker 


1 


@ 


625 a month 


Connnunity Outreach 


Program Assistant 


1 


@ 


475 a month 


Elementary School 
Lunch Program 


Cafeteria Aides 


8 


@ 


150 a month 


Higher Education 
Opportunity Program 


Director 


1 


@ 


1,000 a month • 




Clerk Typist 


1 


@ 


167 a month 




Clerk Typist 


1 


® 


417 a month 


Adult Learning Center Director 


1 


@ 


1,056 a month • 




Secretary 


1 


@ 


440 a month 




Instructor 


1 


@ 


486 a month 


Language Skills 


Teacher 


1 


® 


912 a month 




L*S* Aides 


3 




320 a month 




Program Assistant 


2 


® 


570 a month 




Cle^k Typist 




® 


430 a month 


Health and 
Welfare Comra* 
Center 


Assistant Coordinator 
Health Aides 




@ 
@ 


758 a month 
492 a month 


Solid Waste 


Sweeper Operator 
Laborer 




® 
® 


560 a month 
460 a month 


Family Outreach 


Outreach Aides 


2 


@ 


424 a month 




Secretary 


1 


@ 


347 a month 



32 

ERIC 



PROJECT 
Recreation 
Senior Citizens 

Summer Employment 



Day Care 

City Demonstration 
Agency 



TABLE 22 (Cont'd) 

POSITION 

Recreation Leader 

Assistant Sen* Citizen 
Programer 

Assistant Coordinator 
Counsellors 
Teacher Aide 
Deputy Director 

Task Force Developers 
Program Specialists 
Accounting Clerk 
Secretaries 
Clerk 



5 
1 



@ 260 a month 
@ 500 a month 



@ 



540 a month 



3 


@ 


480 a month 


1 


@ 


333 a month 




@ 


1,042 a month 


2 


® 


542 a month 


2 


® 


625 a month 


1 


® 


677 a month 


3 


@ 


544 a month 


1 


@ 


453 a month 



♦Statistics in Tables 22 and 23 obtained ficir. the Bridgeport Model Cities Program 
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TABLE 23 

Budget of the Bridgeport Model Cities Program 



Education $ 466,960 

Health & Welfare 587,330 

Recreation/Culture 130,049 

Crime/Delinquency 383,246 

Manpower 6c Job Development 50,000 

Housing 65,500 

Citizen Participation 82,637 

Evaluation 6; Information 72,650 

SUB - TOTAL 1,838,372 

Program Administration 236,341 



$2,074,713 



87 



94 




GPO 870.083 



